Ghe Sunday School Helper. 


FEBRUARY, 1885. 


Lessons on the Ministry of Iesus. 


A LETTER TO TEACHERS: 


DEAR FRIENDS,—I have undertaken to write some Notes on 
the Ministry of Jesus, as it is described in our third Gospel; and a 
few words may be said as to the point of view from which they 
are prepared. First, they are simply /Vo/es, and not a continuous 
treatise ; they do not attempt to reconstruct the Life of Jesus. Those 
of you who desire fuller treatment of the whole subject must consult 
the works named below.—Secondly, they are Notes on the Gospel 
according to Luke. I have often heard some of you say that you do 
not know how to deal with the Gospels. You find much in them that 
you cannot believe, or that you cannot apply to the direct moral and 
religious instruction of your scholars. I wish, if I can, to help you 
in this difficulty, by showing you some way through the various 
materials of which a Gospel is composed. For this purpose it is 
better to take one Gospel and go through with it: but we shall, as 
far as possible, compare the statements of the Gospels of Matthew and 
Mark also. There are many problems of which we can offer no 
definite and precise solution, yet into which we may gain a partial 
insight of much value. In these Notes, however, which must be ex- 
ceedingly brief, I shall deal only lightly with purely critical questions : 
ifany of you wish to know what is said about them, read the ample 
disquisitions in Keim’s Fesus of Mazara, or the shorter statements of 
the Bible for Young People. But I shall try and indicate what there 
is of deeper meaning for us even in stories which I do not regard as 
true, or in ideas which we have ceased to entertain. J cannot expect 
always to carry you all with me; but I trust that even those who 
differ from me will not be offended by diversities of historic judg- 
ment, and will find that we can cherish common religious affections 
and spiritual sympathies. 

From what I have said it will be clear that these Notes are not 
intended to be used in young classes. In such classes a judicious 
selection seems preferable to continuous reading of an entire Gospel. 
Still, it will be my aim to try and provide material of the simplest 
kind, as well as to assist the more advanced. The passages chosen 
for the lessons will not be always of the same length ; and those who 
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find some lessons too long need not feel bound to talk of all the 
topics suggested. A few simple principles should be always borne 
in mind; some of them I set down here, others will readily rise out 
of your own experience. 

1. Never teach what you do not believe, as if it were true. Where 
you can explain your reasons for not believing the matter in hand, 
state them frankly: if not, leave the whole thing alone. 

2. Try and produce the conviction that you are talking about 
real people, real places,—about real thoughts, hopes, beliefs. Call 
up as vivid a presentation as you can of each successive scene. In 
the Spiritual Exercises of Ignatius Loyola great stress is laid at the 
beginning of each meditation on ‘‘ making the picture.” In the 
same way, at the beginning of each fresh incident or discourse ‘‘ make 
the picture.”” Describe the locality, the house, the synagogue, the 
implements of work, that nothing may be unintelligible to a town- 
bred’ English child, so far at least as words can clear up difficulties. 
Illustrate geography, when you can, by maps, pictures, or photo- 
graphs : illustrate the sayings and doings of Jesus by the wise words 
and noble deeds of other teachers before or after him. Do not let 
these things sound only like ‘‘ Bible words ;” show that you feel that 
they belong to actual life. The best examples of this, which 1 know, 
will be found in W. C. Gannett’s ‘Lessons on the Childhood of 
Jesus,” in Unity Sunday School Lessons, series xv.—xviii., which can 
no doubt be procured with the help of our Association. 

3. Let each lesson, as far as possible, have in it one leading 
idea. Try, by questioning, to find out how far your class take it in. 
Recall in this way, at the outset, the chief thought ‘of the preceding 
lesson. Where practicable, I think it is often a good plan to pick 
out some verse or verses for special comment, to be committed to 
memory. Or some hymn or poem connected with the chief subject, 
may be read and explained, and afterwards learned by heart. 

4. Do not rely for the material of your teaching solely on such 
brief hints as these notes can give. You may often prefer some other 
arrangement of the subject: you will, I hope, form independent and 
often different views. Study as much as you can the treatment of 
any given incident, discourse, or parable by various writers ; you may 
gain some light from all. 

Here is a list of some of the most useful books :—ComMENTARIES 
on Luxe: in the Short Protestant Commentary on the New 
Testament (translated by Rev. F. H. Jones), vol. i. [useful for 
purposes of comparison with Matthew]: by Archdeacon Farrar (in 
Cambridge Bible for Schools), 1 vol.: by Dean Plumptre (in Com- 
mentary for Schools, edited by Bishop Ellicott), 1 vol. [the latter, 
though sometimes a little fanciful, seems to me the most serviceable]. 
Works on THE Lire or Jesus: Bible for Young People, vol.v.: Keim, 
Fesus of Nazara ‘reverent and earnest, contains an immense collec- 
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tion of opinions of scholars, backed by wide learning, but very 
lengthy]: Farrar, Life of Christ [picturesque and rhetorical, but 
with no critical discernment]: Geikie, Lzfe and Words of Christ 
{much useful detail, and in some respects less literal than the last] : 
Edersheim, Zzfe and Times of Fesus the Messiah (unrivalled for its 
wealth of illustration from Jewish sources]: Phzlochristus by Dr. 
Abbott [a work of great spiritual beauty, and vivid presentation of the 
thought and life of the people, with some striking interpretations 
of gospel incident or discourse]. Some of these books can be 
obtained cheaply in popular editions ; some are still very expensive, 
but might be placed in small libraries of reference for teachers’ use. 


J. ESTLIN CARPENTER. 


THE GREAT LESSON. 


AN ADDRESS TO CHILDREN. 


BY RICHARD BARTRAM. 


IF I were to ask any of you, children, why it is that you go to school 
during the week, I do not suppose you would have much difficulty in giving 
me an answer. You would tell me that you go to school to learn how 
to read, and to write, and to work sums. But to know how to do all these 
things is not of much service to us unless we can make use of our know- 
ledge. A man who can do them is better able to get on in life, as we say, 
than a man who cannot; a man who can do them very well indeed is 
likely to get on better than he who can only do them indifferently. There- 
fore we go to school to acquire such knowledge as will help us to fight 
the battle of life when we grow up. I say, “help us’’, because we do 
not learn everything at school, we only learn how to learn, and all through 
life we keep on learning, or at any rate we may if we try. 

But now why do you go to school on Sunday? Well, ofcourse, you 
still go to learn something, but you know that what you are taught in a 
Sunday school is not quite the same as what you learn on week-days. 
You read about men and things that have happened, and your teachers 
alk to you of matters about which you hear very little when you are at 
lay school. Still you are learning. Suppose a boy was only taught how 
o do sums, and never taught geography or history, he might become a 
yery clever arithmetician, but he would not be likely to be a very clever 
nan. Only part of his powers would be brought into use ; he would only 
yet a partial training. Now the proper way to educate a child is to try 
ind make him find out how to use a// his powers, so that when he grows 
ip he may be able to use just those which he wants most. You go to 
chool on Sunday so that some of your powers which do not get much at- 
ention at the week-day school may be trained. What are these powers ? 

One of these is the power ‘‘to discern both good and evil;’’ that is 
he power to choose whether you will do what is right or what is wrong. 
xod has given all of us that power, but we want to have it trained, so that 
vhen we are called upon to exercise it we may do so well. We have to 
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learn to distinguish between what is good, and what seems to be good, 
what is evil and what only seems to be evil. If we are not so trained we 
may fall into very serious mistakes. _ Now it is just this particular power 
which your teachers try to train. They try to show you by the example 
of great men who have lived in the past, how to distinguish between good 
and evil, how to conquer the temptation which often comes to you to do 
that which seems pleasant, but 7s wrong. They try to show you why it is 
good to do the right, and wicked to do the wrong. And sometimes, per- 
haps, when you are in difficulty about a matter you go to them, and ask 
them what you should do, and they tell you, and so the difficulty is got over. 
But then you know, and they know, that you cannot always do this, and so 
they seek to teach you certain principles, which shall serve as your guide 
through life. Then they will teach you that you have always about you 
what is called ‘‘ conscience’’, what some people call ‘the voice of God ” 
within you, which tells you when you are doing right or wrong, and that 
you must always obey that voice. 

Most of you, perhaps all of you, will, before many years have gone by, 
have to go out into the world to earn your living. You will be exposed to 
many temptations. You wish to be truthful but you find it hard to be so 
always, because, as it seems to you, telling. the truth sometimes leads to 
pain. You wish to be honest, but it is not always easy, for the temptation 
to be dishonest is at times very great. You wish to be kind and good- 
natured to others, but it is difficult to be this when others are unkind 
or ill-natured to you. Still ‘“‘conscience’’ tells you when you are going 
to tell a lie that it is wrong, and when you have told it you are uneasy 
and afraid lest it should be found out. It is the voice of God warning 
and upbraiding you. Conscience warns you when you are about to doa 
dishonest or an unkind act, and you feel that it would be wrong to do it. 
Now, if you obey this conscience, this ‘‘ voice within’’, you will not 
go far wrong. You cannot do wrong in obeying the voice of God. 

I said just now that in the Sunday school you often hear about men 
whose lives and examples are not often referred to in the day-school. 
There you will hear of men who by perseverance, or great cleverness, or 
severe labour, or much study, have perhaps risen from a low*to a high 
position; or of men who, possessed of great power, have sometimes mis- 
used that power in order to make themselves rich, or still more powerful ; 
of men who have gained for themselves the applause of their fellows. But 
at the Sunday school your teachers try to make you feel that however 
desirable it may be to get rich, or to become very learned, or to acquire 
power, it is still more important to gain the Jove of those with whom you 
have to deal. And so it is that the examples they hold up to you are not 
so much those of men who have risen, or ‘‘got on’’ in the world, as of 
those who have tried to make the world better, who have suffered rather 
than others should suffer, who have spent their lives in striving to make 
others happy, who, if they were rich, used their riches wisely and 
generously, or, if they were poor, did not let their poverty prevent them 
from doing all the good they could. They tell you of men and women 
who, rather than do what was wrong, or say what they did not believe to 
be true, have preferred to suffer death, or to go without much that makes 
life happy. And then, if they are wise teachers, they will try to show you 
that, although these men and women suffered, the world has been the 
better for their noble devotion to duty, and that you and all of us owe 
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hem much for their self-sacrifice, and their fidelity to conscience, There 
re at this time thousands of men who once were slaves but now are free, 
sho owe their liberty to the self-denying labours of men who were put in 
rison, who were stoned, and almost killed for daring to say that the 
lack man had as much right to his liberty as the white man. There are 
housands of children who enjoy many blessings in life, owing to the 
nwearied labours of men and women, who gave up much that we regard 
s worth having, so that the little ones should be taught. 

Why did they do this? Because they felt that it was God's will that 
1en should be happy, and that if men were not, it was their duty to try 
nd make them so. They had learned of Jesus of Nazareth, the true 
elight of doing good. His example inspired them ; his spirit animated 
hem ; his life filled theirs with zeal for God and love for man. It is just 
ecause Jesus has led so many people to be, and to do good, that in the 
sunday school you learn so much about him, and are taught what he 
ought to teach his disciples. And what he tried to teach especially was, 
hat in doing good we are helping to form the kingdom of God, that is, 
ye are working for God. Jesus taught his disciples of the love and 
orgivingness of God, when he told the parable of the Prodigal Son ; he 
aught them who was their neighbour, and what was their duty to him, 
yhen he talked to them about the Good Samaritan ; he taught them that 
- was their duty to make the best of whatever gifts they possessed, when 
e spoke to them about the man who gave to his servants various talents, 
r sums of money; he taught them the virtue of humility, and the folly 
f pride, when he contrasted the Pharisee, who boasted of his good deeds, 
nth the Publican who prayed for the forgiveness of his sin. And all 
nese lessons are as good and as true for us as they were for the disciples 
f Jesus, who listened as hespoke. Many of you are, I doubt not, anxious 
> do good to those around you, but you are not always clear about the best 
ray of setting about it. Well, it isa great thing to be willing, because 
Where there’s a will there’s a way.’’ And you will find out the way if 
ou try to follow the example of some of the great and good men and 
‘omen, about whom you read ; if you try to think what they would have 
one had they been placed as youare. Especially will this way appear 
lear to you if you strive to learn all that Jesus, who went about doing 
ood, taught and did. | Those who have done that, and have made him 
1eir guide, have earned the love of their fellows, and, what is still better, 
ave come to know full well what is meant when we talk about the love of 
rod. May you also live to learn this great lesson ! 


“HERE should be no better teachers than the father and mother. On 
rem lies the first responsibility towards young souls. It is very well and 
reditable that they should take pains to provide them with Sunday 
lothes, but how about the Sunday spirit, which should be the spirit of the 
‘eek ? How about the care lest they should offend any of these little 
nes by their own carelessness, and outward indifference to religion and 
Jivine worship? What, I repeat, do they expect to follow by sending 
reir children to church if they do not go themselves? | What good do 
rey think will attend the Sunday lesson to live a godly life, unless they 
re plainly striving to lead godly lives themselves? Children are guided 
y example far more than by precept, bylife more than by lessons, by steady 
ome influence more than by any school discipline.—Rrv. Harry Jongs. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH. 


BARTHOLOMEW LEGATE.—THE LAST SMITHFIELD 
: MARTYR, 


BY FLORENCE GREGG, 


IT was about the year 1571, and in the county of Essex, that Bartholomew 
Legate first saw the light. We know nothing certain about his family or 
his early life, but we can well believe that his parents were simple-hearted, 
God-fearing people, who took care to bring up their son in all right ways, 
teaching him to be brave and manly, and to love and reverence the truth. 

When little Bartholomew was born, Queen Elizabeth had been already 
thirteen years on the throne, and the Protestants of England were no 
longer subjected to the cruel persecutions on account of their religion that 
had taken place during the reign of her sister Mary; but the boy would 
doubtless often hear from his parents and others about the many brave 
men and women who had so nobly borne witness to the truth. He would 
hear how they went cheerfully to the rack or the flames for conscience’ 
sake; and he would learn to admire and love the bravé spirits who had 
sown the seeds of religious freedom that the lives of all those who should 
come after them might be blessed. And we can think how in the long 
winter evenings, the boy, listening to these tales, would feel his spirit fired 
with a noble enthusiasm, and there would rise within him an earnest 
desire to be, in his day, as faithful to the truth, and as brave in its defence, 
as were the members of that noble army:of martyrs who had already 
suffered and died. We can think, too, with what reverential interest he 
would turn over the pages of that old Book which had been to them such a 
source of strength and comfort. Books were very scarce in those days; 
Bartholomew had few others to read, and so he came to know the good 
old Bible almost by heart. 

As he grew older, however, he would hear from time to time, even in’ 
his quiet country home, rumours of certain Popish plots, which threatened, 
or seemed to threaten, the safety of the throne itself. Although very few 
people could have been concerned in these disloyal attempts, a feeling of 
suspicion and indignation against all Roman Catholics was aroused in the 
public mind. One result of this was the passing of some cruel laws, not 
only forbidding them the exercise of their own religion, but compelling 
them to attend the services of the Protestant Church, on pain of imprison- 
ment, or even of death, if they continued to absent themselves. 

Similar laws were also passed against the Puritans; and as there were 
among these, as well as among the Roman Catholics, many to whom the 
truth, or what they felt to be the truth, was dearer than lite itself, many 
cases of cruel persecution arose,—some of them in the neighbourhood of 
Bartholomew's home. This may have accounted for his leaving his 
native land and the pleasant scenes of his childhood, and going to live in 
Holland, where, thanks to the dauntless courage of the brave Nether- 
landers, religious freedom had at length found a home. 

There he seems to have become a preacher, probably settling as 
minister over one of those little congregations which, through trial and 
persecution, had fought their way into a freer faith. 
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How long he remained abroad is uncertain. Most likely he did not 
return to England until after the death of Queen Elizabeth. But the 
years that had passed had not been idle or unproductive. Diligent as 
ever in his search for truth, he continued to study the Scriptures and to 
think out their meaning for himself, feeling that the gift of reason was 
bestowed by God, and should be consecrated to the highest service. His 
studies led him to.see that the Creator of the world, the great Father of 
all, is One, and not three in one; and that Jesus, our teacher and example, 
differed only from other men in that he was so much better than they. 
Having found these truths for himself, Bartholomew was naturally desirous 
of teaching them to others. 

But his opinions were, in those days, considered to be terrible heresy ; 
and so in 1609, we find King James (who prided himself on his knowledge 
of divinity,) summoning Bartholomew to appear before him, and attempt- 
ing his conversion! But the attemptwas vain. The tall, dark, handsome 
man, as Thomas Fuller describes him, stood before the weak, vain, 
bigoted monarch, listening to his exhortations, and answering his questions 
with respectful dignity, but standing firm the while to what he felt to be 
the truth, utterly regardless of any consequences that might follow. At 
last, the king, thinking to surprise him into an acknowledgment of the 
deity of Christ, asked whether he did not daily pray to Jesus. Bartholo- 
mew replied: ‘ I truly did so inthe days of my ignorance, but not for the 
last seven years.’’ On hearing this reply, James g got into a violent passion, 
spurned at him with his foot, and, with hard words, sent him back to 
prison, where he remained for two years. At the end of that time, as 
Bartholomew continually protested against the injustice of his imprison- 
ment, he was formally tried for heresy, before a great assembly of lawyers 
and divines, specially called together, in the old cathedral of St. Paul’s. 
They endeavoured to show him that he was in error; but he remained 
unshaken in his convictions. His reasoning was so clear, and his argu- 
ments so powerful, while his life was known to be so good and pure, that 
his judges were afraid, and not without good cause, that many of the by- 
standers would be brought to entertain his opinions. At length, as they 
could not convert, they determined (in spite of grave doubts as to the legality 
of such a proceeding ‘)to burn him. Itis thought that the king encouraged 
the judges to do this, Bartholomew was then handed over to the sheriffs ; 
and on March rith, 1611, he was lead to Smithfield, where, with a brave, 
undaunted heart, and a firm, unwavering trust in God, he yielded himself 
up to his cruel death, amid a crowd of sympathising spectators. He 
quietly and firmly avowed, with his last breath, the opinions which he felt 
to be right. He laid down his life for the truth. 

Bartholom ew Legate was the last martyr who suffered in Smithfield 
for conscience’ sake. His name is not engraved on any tablet of stone ; 
no memorial of him ornaments the walls of any stately church ; but we, 
who now enjoy perfect freedom of religious thought and worship (bought 
by the courage and faithfulness of such noble spirits), may well cherish 
his memory in our hearts, and strive in our day to be true to conscience 
and faithful to duty. 


‘Truth crushed to earth shall rise again ; 
The eternal years of God are hers ; 
But error wounded, writhes with pain, 
And dies among his worshippers.” 
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A CATECHISM FOR UNITARIAN AND OTHER FREE 


CV. Oa aS Gs 


CHRISTIAN SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 


BY REV. J. P. BLAND, B.D. 


LESSON V.—RELIGION. 


. What does religion teach us ? 


Religion teaches us to live according to the will of God. 


. What is the will of God concerning His children ? 


His will is that they should live so as to be healthy, intelligent, 
righteous and Christ-like. 


. How do we know that this is God’s will concerning us ? [our good. 


Because all these things are good for us, and we are sure He wishes 


. How do we further know that this is His will ? 


Because many good and wise men have told, and, still tell us so. 


. How do we still further know that this is His will 2 


Because the best of God's children try to live up to this standard. 


. What then has religion to do with ? 


It has to do with every part of us,—with all we feel, think, say or do. 


. What is it to feel religiously ? [ fully toward man. 


It ts to feel lovingly and gratefully toward God, lovingly and help- 


. What is it to think religiously ? 


It ts to think truly, reverently, purely,—to think great thoughts. 


. What is it to speak religiously ? 


It ts to speak truthfully, kindly, tenderly. 


. What is it to act religiously ? 


It is to act gustly, honourably, unselfishly, so as to do good to others. 


Teacher's Note——Try to show the children how exceeding broad a thing 


religion is, and how it has to do with everything in their lives, and with 
every day of their lives. 


LESSON VI.—RELIGION AND RELIGIONS. 


. What, once more, is religion ? [in obedience to it. 


It ts that which makes known to us God's will, and helps us to live 


. How many religions are there ? 


Many wise people think there is only one. 


. What is that ? 


The religion that helps them to live the purest, noblest, and best life. 


. But are there not a great many religious systems ? 


Yes, there are a great many. 


. Name the principal ones ? 


They are Christianity, Fudaism, Brahminism, Buddhism, 
Confucianism, and Mohammedanism. 


. Are all these religions true and helpful to men? [who believe them. 


They all teach some of God’s truths, and ave of some help to those 


. Where did they come from-? 


They came mostly from good men, who were moved by God's spirit. 


. How should we feel toward other religions ? [ever good we can. 


We should feel kindly toward them, and try to get from them what- 
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9. How should we feel toward the people of other religions ? 
We should feel generously, and should try to help them, if we can, 
to see more of God’s truth. 
10. What should be our religion ? 
It should be like that of Fesus: we should strive to love God 
with all our heart, and our neighbour as ourselves. 


Teacher's Note.—Bring into strong relief the universal elements in the 


various religions of the world—such as reverence, worship, love, the desire 
for goodness, &c. 


LESSON VII.—RELIGION AND RELIGIOUS TEACHERS. 


1. Who are religious teachers ? 
They are all those who teach us God’s will, and help us to obey it. 
2. Name the principal one ? 
By far the first and greatest of all is Fesus. 
3. Why is Jesus by far the first and greatest of all teachers ? 
Because his teachings are so pure, loving and spiritual. 
4. What is it in addition to those things, that makes the teaching of Jesus 
so winsome, beautiful and helpful ? 
His pure, noble, and stainless life, and his heroic death, 
5. Name some other great and good religious teachers ? 
Moses, Paul, Buddha, Socrates, Aurelius, A’Kempis, and Emerson. 
6. Are men of science religious teachers ? 
Yes, in so far as they help us to understand the works of God, and 
show us how to live according to His laws. 
7. Name some scientific teachers whom we ought to admire ? 
Copernicus, Newton, Linneus, Harvey, Davy, Lyell, Darwin. 
8. Are the world’s poets religious teachers ? 
Yes, in so far as they inspire us with high ideals and pure aspirations. 
g. Are the world’s great artists and composers religious teachers ? 
Yes, in so far as they reveal to us, and lead us to enjoy, whatis pure | 
and beautiful. 
10. Name some great poets, artists, and composers ? 
Dante, Milton and Tennyson ; Angelo, Rembrandt and Landseer ; 
Bach, Handel and Beethoven. : 
Teacher's Notes.—While showing the supreme value of the distinctively 


great religious teachers, and. above all of Jesus, show in what ways men of 
science, poets, artists and composers are also religious teachers. 


A TALK TO THE LITTLE ONES. 


BY REV. J. J. WRIGHT. 


CHILDREN! This talk is for you. It is for the little ones and all those who 
like to listen. And I want to start by asking you something. 

Do you know what are the first three words in the Bible? Perhaps you do. 
They are these :—“ Jn the beginning.” And then, you know, the story in the 
Bible goes on to tell us that God made everything to begin with,—the wind 
that blows, the waters that move, the grass that grows, and creatures that 
live. And when he had made the world, with stars shining round it and people 
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thinking on it, everything was found to be good. Can you guess why? * * * * 
Why because it had a good beginning. Don’t you see that God began it ? And 
what God begins must be good. 


Now let me ask you something else. Do you know that everything, except 
God, has a beginning? A game must have a beginning. A book must have a 
beginning. These talks to the little ones are making a beginning to-day, and 
I hope you will like them to go on. One boy that I know never wants to stop 
when once I begin playing fun with him; and I wish you children may be about 
half as fond of what I and others are going to tell you. 


Suppose I said: How old are you? You would say: so many years. Well, 
there is something just come to an end that had a beginning when you were a 
year younger. What is it that ended on December the 31st? Yes, I see, 
you know. It was the Old Year. At least, that is what we call it now. We 
called it 1884 so as to know it again. We put the mark 1884 on it to tell it by 
ever after. 


How many months were there in that Year? Twelve. And there were 
fifty-two weeks in it ; and three hundred and sixty-five days, and eight thousand 
seven hundred and sixty hours; and more than half a million of minutes in 
that. year. 


And now think! Every month and every minute had its beginning. Ever 
day had its morning ; and every*week its first day or Sunday. Did those days 
and weeks in the Old Year end well? That depends very much upon whether 
they had a good beginning. 


I was walking one day on the edge of a wood where many trees grew. 
Some big oaks were growing there by the river-side. Those oak-trees had 
been working, in sun, and wind, and rain, all through the year, to make seeds 
for new oaks to grow out of. Oak-seeds or oak-fruit, you know, are called 
oak-corns or acorns, and out of every acorn anew oak-tree might next year 
begin to spring. ‘ 

Those oaks in the wood were dropping acorns, big as wall-nuts, that day, 
pretty quickly. As I walked underneath, the hard green acorns kept on 
pattering down, not minding a bit how they pelted my hat and shoulders. | 
began to pick them up. Then I saw that many acorns on the ground could 
never become big strong oak-trees. What was the matter with them? The 
damp had rotted some of them; insects had eaten into others; and so these 
weren’t sound to begin with. Those spoiled acorns ‘could never grow into 
strong oak-trees now because they couldn’t have a good beginning. 


But you are a-boy: there is the beginning of a Manin you. You area 
girl; there is the beginning of a Woman in you. And if you want to end well, 
one way to do it is to begin well. You are like an oak-tree and an acorn in 
that. 


But you are mot like them in this: those spoiled acorns, I said, never could 
become oak-trees. The acorns, because of damp and insects, couldn’t make a 
good beginning. Once damaged they were damaged for ever. 


Now that is not so with you. You have a mind, and a heart, and a will. 
Many a time already these parts of you have gone wrong. People do wrong 
every day. So do boys and girls. And then they are sorry for it. Sometimes 
you are so sorry, when you've done wrong so many times, you almost think you 
are quite bad and can’t ever be good. And that makes you feel very miserable. 
You are ashamed of yourself. You want to hide your face. And you can’t play 
and be happy just then.’ PAnd if you never could make a fresh start, like the 
spoiled acorn, you could never grow into a good man or woman, 
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But, you know, you can begin again. That is what we all have to do,— 
when we've done wrong,—just begin again for good. And, by and by, if we 
keep trying, we can go on very much better. Please don’t forget this: the 
acorn has only one chance to begin well, we have chances as long as we live; 
we can begin well every year and every day. 


This year, that we shall call 1885, is just beginning. Suppose you say: 
“Tll make a good beginning too, I'll begin to be kinder. [’]] begin to do 
what I’m told. I'll begin to learn ali I can. I'll begin to be at Sunday school 
every time this year and be in time every Sunday. And I’ll begin just now to 
make myself into a brave man or a true woman.” Yes, children that would be 
a good beginning. That is what the Sunday school is for: that is what home 
is for: that is what teachers and fathers and mothers are for: that is what 
books are for :—to help you to make a good beginning. 


Let me tell you a story* about a boy who had made a bad beginning and 
then, just in time, he made a new beginning by the help of a gentle lady. 


A bad man in -London took a lot of boys to live with him. He 
pretended to teach them and find them a home. He only taught them to steal 
and bring the money to him. ; 


One time, in the summer, he sent them to the sea-side. He told the lads 
how they were to steal purses, watches, handkerchiefs and such like out of 
people’s pockets. And he threatened how he would beat them if each boy 
didn’t bring plenty of something back with him. 


The lads went and began their stealing. They had to stay at the place for 
a while. Each boy took his own way. 


There was one of these lads who had never stolen much before. So he 
wasn't very clever at thieving. One fine day he was standing about, near the 
sandy beach, and he saw a lady in a large perambulator or bath-chair. She was 
alone. The servant, who had to push the carriage, had gone away on some 
errand. Here wasa chance thought the young thief. He went very quietly 
until he got close to the carriage. The lady’s eyes were closed. He saw she 
had on a gold watch. He put out his hand and seized the chain, but as he 
pulled his hand back with the watch in it, he felt his own arm held by some one 
and a kind voice said :— 


“Stop, my lad.” 


It was the lady in the carriage. He looked and saw that her eyes were open. 
He pulled harder as if he would get away, but she said to him so gently :—“ If 
you try to get away I will scream and you'll be caught. If you keep still no 
one shall hurt you.” 


He stood still. In afew minutes he didn’t want to run away except for 
very shame. The lady was young and beautiful, but ill. She had such a 
tender way; sucha winning voice; that the lad soon told her all his story; 
and she was as sorry for the poor motherless lad as he was sorry for trying to 
rob so gentle a lady. 


What happened? She helped him to make a new beginning. She hired 
him to take care of her, and wheel that carriage for her; and he did so until she 
got well. 

That boy isa man now. Were! to tell you the place you might see him 


any summer at the sea-side with a number of donkeys of his own, which that 
lady helped him to set up in life with, when he made a new beginning. 


*From an incident recorded in a London paper, 
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HOW TO EMPLOY OUR ELDER SCHOLARS. 


BY REV, AWN. BLATCHLORD, ALA. 


AMONGST our teachers, and our congregations, there appears to be 
a deepening conviction that our hold upon the young people who 
have passed through our schools is not as strong, or as enduring as it 
should have been. 

The results of that fact are patent enough, so there is no further 
need of dwelling regretfully over what has not been done. ‘The spirit 
that is abroad to-day is moving us, on the other hand, to see what can 
be done, and the very title of this brief paper is in unison with the 
strong desire, which many an earnest teacher has felt, to graft upon 
the congregation, the young life that the school ought to be continually 
providing for the sustenance of the church. 

Neither in the raw material upon which we have to work, nor in 
the instruments with which that work has to be done, is there much 
difference between ourselves, and other bodies of Christians around 
us. Teachers and scholars seem pretty much the same the country 
through ; and what is more, other Churches as well as our own have 
to deplore that leakage at the upper end of the Sunday School which 
it is a matter of vital importance to stop. And yet it is undoubtedly 
the fact that our duty is all the harder because the way of doing it is 
simpler, and because we cannot consistently call in those adventitious 
aids and inducements which other religious bodies can, in perfect 
consistency with their doctrine and practice, surely command. 

Without pretending to any power save that which lies in brotherly, 
human sympathy, we have to approach our task; but, after all, that 
same power of sympathy gives us the key to the position ; and without 
it the teacher’s best and finest work remains for ever undone. 

It is useless to talk of employing our elder scholars if we do not 
try to find out enough concerning them to know what will most 
effectively employ them, or to put it in other words, secure their 
active sympathy and interest. The elder classes have not, then, simply 
to be taught, the teachers have to learn the spirit and the idiosyncracies 
of the members of their classes. And if the teacher tries faithfully 
to master that knowledge, there need be no fear that the Sunday 
afternoon’s conversation will fail to employ the thoughts of the scholars. 
And one result of this will be that the teacher will come to the healthy 
conclusion that such subjects must be dealt with as may best secure 
the sympathies of the members of the class; always keeping in view 
the one supreme aim of raising their thoughts and quickening their 
consciences. The best lesson, the memory of which remains longest, 
is just one given under such conditions. ‘The teacher who will most 
truly instruct is the teacher who feels sure of the scholars’ sympathy. 
Does not the schoolboy yield gladly to the influence of the master whom 
the lad feels to understand him? Given, then, this condition of things 
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in the Sunday School, the teacher will be the more fitted to employ 
the scholars in such ways that their attachment shall be made stronger 
to him, and to one another. Let the young people be taught to feel 
that they are surely members one of another. 

Much is very rightly said about the necessity of pastoral visiting ; 

but in regard to our present aim to evoke the interest of the young 
. people, would it not be productive of the best results if some such 
idea as that suggested to the writer by the Superintendent of the 
Lewin’s Mead Schools, Mr. W. Channing Watkins, were carried 
out. Let an absentee of the elder class be looked up by some fellow 
scholar,—and if illness were the cause, who can doubt the binding 
influence of such companionship, or the good done to the young 
visitor by his visit ? 

Inasmuch as it would be generally from such a class as this that 
the teaching staff would have to be recruited, it is scarcely possible to 
exaggerate ‘the virtue that would follow such a practice—an essential 
part of the training of a good teacher is involved in it. 

Elder scholars would generally be found in a class which the 
minister gathers about him. Great, therefore, are his opportunities of 
impressing by his word, and by his whole spirit a reverence for all 
that concerns the welfare of the Church. This he must ever represent 
to them as their high object of regard, as well as his own,—and with 
a view of permanently attracting the close personal interests of the 
scholars, it will be well for him, and for every teacher of such a class 
to find out a scholar’s bent,—and encourage it, and, to put the matter 
plainly, to help the scholar to follow it out. Who knows what talent 
is lurking in the young brain? It may be music, or drawing, or 
mechanics, or chemistry. How good a thing to help to fill up the 
dangerously idle evenings! And yet in addition to that thought, can 
we not see how teacher and scholar would be thus linked together, 
absent from one another though they be till Sunday comes again. 
To know that pride will be taken in the patient handy-work filling up 
many a spare hour at home, to feel that the teacher will ever be 
interested to learn what progress has been made, and ready with help 
in any little difficulty. Why! it is easy to be seen how strong a bond 
will thus be formed between teacher and scholar; nor is it unreason- 
able to believe that the scholar will most naturally and gladly follow 
one who has proved friend and teacher too, saying in effect,—‘‘ Thy 
people shall be my people, and thy God shall be my God.” 

Let us view our work from the simple, natural, human_stand- 
point; for, logically and consistently, we can look at it fromno other. We 
have no spiritual pains and penalties to enforce on young people if 
they don’t come to our churches. We have to draw them thither by 
the sympathy which we kindle in them by our proved thought for 
themselves. Nor will artificial means ever avail us. Rite and symbol, 
and such like, we must leave to others. For us there are other ways 
of healthy work, and sure influence. 
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And we have to remember that employment in pleasure, as well 
as in work, must be fitly encouraged amongst our elder scholars. 

In the winter, some such agency as the Mutual Improvement 
Society must take up the task, endeavour to combine instruction with 
pleasure, and throw its fraternizing influences around those who must 
before long become prominent or useful members of it. 

At other seasons of the year, it would be well for many to call to 
mind such work as that done by our good friend the Rev. Joseph 
Freeston, whose country walks, and botanizing expeditions with his 
scholars assure us that the duty of the teacher is not all done in the 
class on a Sunday afternoon. 

And then in summer time, the cricket-club must do its binding 
work, when elder scholars, and the teachers with them can support the 
credit of their schools before the wicket. 

These are all sure and healthful ways of drawing together our 
elder scholars in community of duty and of enjoyment. Our class, 
our society, our club, are phrases which are all the better for their 
familiar use. They mean interest, they mean employment, they mean, 
in truth, but so many links in‘that enduring chain of sympathy which 
will attach this young life—that zs in our midst, that we surely have 
the chance of influencing if we will—to the lifelong, consistent, and 
firm support of our religious faith and principles. 

Many schools, many teachers, may say rightly enough that they 
are no strangers to these thoughts. Wherever that is so, let all such 
earnest work go on its way, rejoicing that it is gladly recognised, and 
believing that it is but an inspiration to others to go and do likewise. 


Lessons on the Ministry of Jesus. 
BY PROP, (Fi ES TIN CARP ENTE, Wea 


v. THE TEMPTATION. Luke iv. 1-13, cp. Mt. iv. 1-11, MR. i. 12, 13. 


Verse 1. Fesus full of the Holy Spirit. After the Baptism Jesus is 
full of great thoughts : ideas of years surging up in his mind, shaped and 
stimulated by John’s preaching, and by the high fellowship in which 
he stands. He has pledged himself to the kingdom, he has a message, 
too, from the Father-King in heaven : all this was ‘expressed in the old 
language so tenderly indicating the supporting righteousness of God, in 
the words Holy Spirit (cp. Ps. li. I1).—What does he do? Must go 
away, be by himself and think (cp. Less. 1. B.) Alonezz the Wilderness, 
according to tradition N.W. of Jericho (Life in Pal. 26). What 
happened there ? 
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A. THe STORY: 


In after time a wonderful story was told: Jesus was there alone for 
forty days, thinking so deeply he ate nothing (not even wilderness-food, 
Less. i. B.): at last he felt very hungry. No food near, but instead— 
he finds he is not alone, the devil is there—-speaks—‘‘ If you are the Son 
of God (i.e. the Messiah) tell this stone to turn into a loaf!” But true 
sonship is spiritual ; Jesus refused ; he can live by God’s word (Deut. viii. 
3). The devil takes him to Ferusalem (ver. 9g, this comes next in Mt., 
and better; as the vision of the world-empire is the climax), sets him on 
battlement or pinnacle of one of the great halls or colonnades of the 
Temple, hundreds of feet above the ground (Life in Pal. 92). ‘‘ Do you 
want to persuade all Jerusalem that you are the Messiah? throw yourself 
down, the angels will carry you, and save you from being dashed to 
pieces !’’ But Jesus again refuses, he will not make experiments on God’s 
care (Deut. vi. 16). Once more the devil takes him up (ver. 5, 7.e. into 
the air [M¢. a mountain |,—so he is elsewhere called ‘‘ Prince of the power 
of the air [#phes. ii. 2] ;—notion of superhuman power enabling people 
to pass through the air, so Elijah was carried from place to place by 
Yahveh’s wind 1 Kgs. xvili. 12; so sages of India ; so witches according 
to popular belief) shows him kingdoms of earth spread out in a flat plain 
- below, so that he could see them all at once. ‘‘ Only worship-me, and it 
shall all be yours.’’ But Jesus refuses, he will worship God alone (Deut. 
vi. 13). And at last the devil, unable to beguile him, disappears. 


B. WaHat Tug STorRY MEANT. 


Do we believe this as it stands? I do not, but probably those who 
told it, and set it down in‘our Gospels, did. Then what did they think it 
meant? Let us try and see how the story might have grown. Remem- 
ber Jesus had no companion with him: therefore it must have grown out 
of something he told, about a great inward struggle before he began his 
work ; forty days a round number. Instances of men working out great 
plans alone, Moses, Elijah, John, Paul, in the Bible: so outside 
Mohammed, Gotama the Buddha [for his temptation, and Christian 
parallels see T. W. Rhys Davids, Buddhism, p. 36-7.] What was Jesus 
going to do? tell men that the kingdom was coming. What stood in the 
way of its coming ? the evil, the anger, the pride, the selfishness in men’s 
hearts. Then he would have to fight against this evil: his work would 
be one long wrestling with it. | Now the Jews believed in all kinds of evil 
spirits, and in one big spirit at the head of all (Life in Pal. 62) ; perhaps 
Jesus did so too, cp. Lk. x. 18, Mt. xii. 39. So as Jesus represented the 
kingdom of goodness, the devil represented the powers of evil, and the 
battle of the kingdom with evil in the world was represented under the 
form of a trial or temptation to which Jesus was exposed at the hands of 
the devil. But what about the three separate temptations? In after 
time Jesus was regarded as Messiah at least from his baptism (Less. iv. 
B), if not earlier. What were his special trials afterwards ? (1) Hard— 
ship and poverty of a wandering life; (2) entreaties of friends and foes 
that he would give some ‘‘sign”’ or prodigy to prove his power; (3) 
belief that he was going to turn out the Romans, set up a great empire 
in Jerusalem, and rule over the Gentiles. Did any thoughts like these cross 
his own mind? Wecannot tell. But these trials, in which he seemed so 
unlike the Messiah generally expected, beset him again and again in his 
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ministry : and out of broken hints he may himself have dropped, the story 
grew into its present form, where these three particular difficulties are 
dramatically concentrated at the entry on his life work (see Bible for 
Young People, v. 411). 

C. THe Lesson FOR US. 


Some things to be remembered. Temptation comes to us as moral 
beings, with power to choose between good and evil: we should not be 
tempted if we were wound up, like clocks, always to go right: but who 
| would wish to part with his freedom ? - How shall we meet temptation ? 
Resist it, and at once: don’t play with it, thinking ‘‘ how nice it would be 
ifi—but,”’ zfs and buts are feeble defences : think of Jesus—each time he 
says, ‘‘It is written,’’ and comes straight out with the opposite law of 
duty : have plenty of zt-7s-wyzttens ; store the mind with good principles, 
noble maxims, great examples.—When the devil had exhausted every 
kind of temptation he departed. For good? No, until a season (ver. 13), 
z.e. till he should find a better season. Did he ever find Jesus off his 
guard? No; but in the most terrible crisis of his life, he knew so well 
the intense danger that he said to his disciples, ‘‘ Watch and pray that ye 
enter not into temptation.’’? (M/Z. xxvi. 41.) 


VI. THE MINISTRY BEGUN. Lwzke iv. 14—30. 


Return to Galilee, ver. 14, 15.—The sojourn in the wilderness is over ; 
Jesus goes iorth once more into the world (back to Galilee—Nazareth— 
according to Mt. iv. 13); news comes that John is taken prisoner (M¢. 
iv. 12, Lk. iii. 19), the preaching of the kingdom is stopped! Who will 
take itup? Jesus feels that it is the hour for him, and he utters anew 
the Baptist’s word, ‘‘ Change your hearts, the kingdom of heaven is near,”’ 
Mt. iv. 17. But not in the Baptist’s way,—no wilderness-life, strange 
clothes, food—he will go in and out among people, places, he knew : show 
how God’s will is to be done in home and workshop, not by abstinence 
and mortification, but by sympathy: gives up chance of success by 
startling methods, to try a humbler plan, that of sowing seed for God to 
ripen in his own way. 
A. “PREACHING AT NAZARETH, vv. 16—30. 

Luke puts this at opening of Jesus’ ministry, though M7. xiii. 53—58, 
and Mk. vi. 1—6, place it much later. Frequent irregularities of order in 
report of incidents : but in this case there is a meaning. Ver. 23 shows 
that Jesus has already been at Capernaum ; though according to ver. 31 
he does not go there until afterwards. Even Luke’s form of the story, 
therefore, made it come later: then why did he put it so early? One of 
the many signs that Luke wishes to emphasize the rejection of Christianity 
by the Jews, and its appeal to the Gentiles. So at the outset, this is 
symbolised by the rejection of Jesus’ teaching in his own home (which 
Luke presents vividly, though hardly historically), and its transfer to the 
wider scene and mixed population of Capernaum and the Lake of Galilee 
(Life in Pal. 1710). 

Nazareth where he had been brought up, ver. 16. Went, no doubt, 
to the old home: had not seen his mother, brothers, sisters since he left to 
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go to John. Was he different, or the same? Strong and tender as before, 
but something more now ; a new look on his face, a new light in his eye ; 
he has a work to do, he is pledged to the kingdom. Ina home this sense 
of a greater purpose sometimes causes misunderstanding, those around 
cannot sympathise with it. So afterwards with Jesus: did he feel it now, 
or was it only a sort of dim shadow of wonder and anxiety? What did 
he do ?. What he had done of old as a child, went to the village worship, 
the synagogue (comp. Dr. Martineau, Hours of Thought i., ‘‘ The Tides 
of the Spirit ’’). 

Verse 16. The Synagogue. Arrangements and service, (Life in Pal. 
103.) He stands up to read the lesson from Isaiah Ixi. 1, 2 (quotation 
not quite exact) ; it stops at ‘‘ the day of vengeance,’’ this was what John 
had taught—‘‘the wrath to come;’’ not so Jesus, he is to preach the 
“year of grace.’’ 

Verse 20. Sat down, the usual attitude of the teacher or speaker, cp. 
Mt. v. 1. 

Verse 21. The Scripture fulfilled. The prophet of old had announced 
liberty to the exiles in Babylon ; he brought news of a deliverance higher 
still, from captivity of sin, blindness of ignorance and selfishness, the © 
bruising of evil. Quite different from usual teaching: does not speak 
of himself, is lost in the message he has to deliver, never says how it had 
been borne in upon him with days and nights of waiting and watching 
till God made it clear, only tells of God’s love and righteousness (cp. 
Philochristus, p. 93). 

B. Irs CONSEQUENCES. 

Verse 21. Hearers at first delighted, then indignant: the elders in 
the chief seats had known him as a boy : perhaps he had worked in their 
houses, mended their furniture, are they to be taught by him ? No joyous 
recognition of a new hope, vows of a new life, only a dull resistance, then 
murmurs, cries, with a vulgar reference to his humble parentage. Jesus 
understands their meaning only too well: takes, as it were, out of their 
very mouths the proverb (ver. 23)—‘‘ Do you preach to others ?. See that 
your own hands are clean,’’—‘‘ Do you talk like a prophet ? Prove that you 
areone.’’ Jesus meets them, as in temptation story, with scripture instances, 
Elijah who found no support among his own people, and was sent to a 
Gentile widow ;—Naaman, a foreign leper, who alone cared to apply to 
Elisha to be cured, when the lepers of Israel did not trust their prophet 
and his God.—Verse 28, filled with wrath. The rustic Galileans per- 
ceive his drift; what, Géntiles enter the kingdom, and they shut out! 
Greeks and Romans go in, and Jews excluded! One rises—another— 
no one knows who first—drive the preacher from the synagogue up the 
hill to hurl him over one of the rocky cliffs (Life zz Pal. 16), when lo, 
their rage is vain, he has escaped! [See Bible for Young People. v. 299 |. 

So new and unwelcome truth often meets a cold if not actively hostile 
reception from those who might have been expected to give it fair and 
candid hearing. Let us try to keep lowly and teachable hearts. 


Vil. JESUS AMONG THE PEOPLE. Luke iv. 31-44. 


SETTLEMENT of Jesus at Capernaum, ver. 31. on Lake of Galilee 
(Life in Pal. 17), scene of very active life. 
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A. His TEACHING, ver, 32. Bible for Young People, v. 166-176. 

His object is to tell men ‘‘the good news of the kingdom of God”’ 
(ver. 43), so he must talk to people wherever he can find them. One of 
the best opportunities in the Sabbath-meeting at synagogue, when they 
could listen without stopping their work. Difference of his teaching 
from that of the ordinary Rabbis ; they did not appeal to principles, always 
asked ‘‘ What have the teachers said ?”’ (Life in Pal. 127). Jesus sets the 
traditional maxims aside, ‘‘ You have heard what used to be said to the 
men of old time, but thisis what / say’’ (M7. v. 21, 33, 38, 43, &C). 
People were surprised at this unusual way ; strange for a young man to 
speak with such authority (ver. 32). They had never heard a prophet, 
a man who knows God, and speaks the truth he has learnt of him: such 
teaching comes straight from the insight of the conscience and the love of 
the heart, and must often run counter to the ideas of a system, school, or 
sect. 


B. AcTivE BENEFICENCE, VV. 33-44. 


Another side of Jesus’ ministry, besides that of teaching. Many poor 
people suffering from different kinds of nervous disease ; sometimes called 
demoniacs, because they were: supposed to be possessed with an evil spirit 
or demon (Life in Pal. 61). Regular practice of exorcism for driving the 
evil spirit out. Influence of a powerful personality in soothing, or even in 
curing them. ‘This one of the forms of the warfare of good against evil on 
which the Gospel tradition delighted to dwell; represented the evil spirits 
as compelled against their will to recognise Jesus’ official character as 
Messiah (vv. 34, 41), and yield to his superior might ; so we find them ad- 
dressing Jesus as ‘‘Son of God,’’ a term which there is good reason to 
believe was not applied to him in the Messianic sense till very much later 
—after he himselt had passed away.—Again, other stories gathered round 
belief indicated in Mt. vill. 17, where it is said Jesus healed the sick in 
fulfilment of a prophetic word, /s. lui. 4, ‘‘ he bore our sicknesses and carried 
our pains.”’ ‘This is part of the description of the servant of Yahveh, 
whom the early Christians identified with Jesus viewed as the Messiah, 
Then Jesus must have done the things ascribed to the servant. Hence 
more stories.—In these and other ways the original facts, whatever they 
were, gradually got transformed as they passed from mouth to mouth, 
before the gospel tradition was consolidated. No intention to exaggerate, 
still less to deceive, but the loving trust and reverence of discipleship for 
the Teacher produced what the late Rev. J. J. Tayler used to call ‘a pious 
creativeness of mind,’’ to which all these stories seemed quite natural. 
Not always related in different gospels in same terms, or in same order. 
We can’t get at their exact truth; but they give us a very beautiful 
idea about Jesus’ work,—his untiring sympathy and helpfulness. 

Now read vv. 33-41. Three stories : make a picture of each successive 
scene. (1) The demoniac in the synagogue, vv. 33-37, cp. Vk. i. 23-28. 
‘The decorous synagogue service suddenly interrupted by the poor sufferer’s 
loud cry ; Jesus’ rebuke, ‘‘ Be quiet and come out ;”’ the frenzied convul- 
sions ending in the calm of exhausted strength, or of repose beneath the 
strong and tender influence of Jesus. Well might the people exclaim, 
‘‘ This is a new teaching indeed !”” 

(2) Simon’s wife’s mother (vv. 38-39). Not in same order as in other 
gospels. Who was Simon? Nothing as yet said about him. Cp. M&. i. 
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29-31. Mt. viii. 14-15. In these gospels Simon has already become one 
of Jesus’ followers, Mt. iv. 18; Mk. i. 16; Lk. puts this incident later, 
v. I-16.—Comes out of synagogue, goes to Simon’s house ; the poor old 
woman is ill; the fever is rebuked just as if it, also, wasa spirit, and goes 
away! Then she gets up, and helps to get ready the midday meal after 
morning service. What a happy dinner it would be! What a beautiful 
picture, with Jesus sitting there ! 

(3) Verses 40-41, cp. Mk. 1. 32-34, Mt. vill. 16-17. The people who had 
been at synagogue in the morning went home and told their friends — 
‘Bring your husband, your son, your little girl,’ and so forth. By even- 
ing, when the Sabbath was over, quite a crowd before the house; the 
boundless sympathy of Jesus goes forth to all. 


C. HaAsTENING ON: PRAYER AND WoORK; wv. 42-44, cp. Mk. 1. 35-39. 


After a day of such exertion Jesus needs rest; how does he find it ? 
not by staying in the house: up early before dawn (JZ&. i. 35), away on 
to the hills alone to pray. That was his rest, to speak with God, and feel his 
love. Is prayer vest, or effort and weariness, to us? Doweat least pray 
before lying down to rest ? 

Then more work. He is followed, found, pressed to stay: no, they 
have heard the good news: he must go and tell others now. 

No lingering on the path of duty. Let us be earnest too. 


VIII THE FIRST DISCIPLES. Luke v. 1-11. 


Jesus has begun his great life work: can he continue it alone? He 
cannot go everywhere: must he not have someone to help him? Great 
prophets and teachers of old had had their disciples, Samuel, Elijah, 
Isaiah, Jeremiah: schools of the scribes, especially at Jerusalem, where 
hundreds of students were trained in the Law: John had his disciples 
whom he taught to fast and pray. So Jesus: how should he find them ? 
Wait till they came? They might not be the proper persons, not ready 
to endure his hardships, quailing at necessary sacrifices (¢.g. ix. 57 sqq.) 
No, he must choose them: he knew men when he saw them: one of his 
greatest gifts was his power to read the heart. 


A. ‘ FISHING FOR MEN.”’ 


Story in Lk. v. 1-11 founded on a simpler representation, preserved in 
Mt. tv. 18-22, Mk. i. 16-20. Read these first (cp. Brble for Young People 
v. 162). Jesus is walking on the shore of the ‘‘sea of Galilee” (Lk. 
“lake of Gennesaret,’’ Lzfe vz Pal. 17): sees two fishermen, brothers, 
Simon and Andrew, sons of a certain Jonah, busy throwing their net 
into the water: ‘‘come with me, and I will make you fish for men” (a 
possible touch of Old Testament language, cp. Fer. xvi. 16: we know 
how familiar Jesus was with his national scriptures: but we iknow also 
how he uttered short, sharp, pointed sayings, cp. the parable Mt. xiii. 
47-48). They obey.—Two other brothers, James and John, in a boat 
with their father Zebedee, mending their nets. Calls them, too: there 
are the hired boatmen to help their father, so they, too, go after Jesus. 
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Simplicity and directness of the story: doubtless the young men had 
heard Jesus teach: he had probably marked them as earnest hearers. So 
they are quick to answer the call at once: they, too, will preach the kingdom 
and win men to God.—The call may come to us, through the voice of a 
preacher, a teacher’s word, something read in a book or newspaper, some 
story of heroic Action by one of whom we knew nothing,—or in what we 
vaguely call ‘circumstances ’’ which point clearly to some definite line of 
duty, and lay new responsibilities on us. Keep your ears open to such 
calls.—Further, do not be afraid to ask others to help you in some good 
work : two or three young men, for instance, may alter the tone of a 
workshop, by resolving together to put down foul or scoffing talk: but one 
must resolve and plan first, and then enlist the rest.—And do not be slow to 
give help where it is asked for a good cause. Want of ready sympathy 
chills the heart, and makes the way—oh, so difficult—for others. 


B. Tue ALLEGORY. 


Out of this first story seems to have grown another in which many 
ideas are blended. Apparently at first a kind of allegory or parable, a 
story in which an action is described in such a way as to convey an idea. 
Afterwards, when the thought is partly or wholly forgotten, the story 
remains, and is taken for a fact. Luke’s version of the call of Simon, 
James, and John is of this kind. These three were afterwards constantly 
associated, (e.g. on mount of Transfiguration, in Gethsemane) so here 
they are partners (ver. 10) though in the earlier narrative they were sepa- 
rate: Andrew, being of no importance in the later tradition, is omitted. 

Make the picture: Jesus, standing on the lake shore, is nearly driven 
by the crowd into the water: gets into an empty boat, asks the fisherman 
Simon to push off a few yards, and talks to‘the people out of the boat. 
Ceases his address—and turning to Simon, ‘‘ Put out into the deep 
water, and let down your nets.’’ Simon thinks it no use, had been out all 
night without catching anything, and now nets were being washed, ready 
to be hung in the sun to dry.—But he yields :—the marvellous draught— 
the two boats loaded till it seems as if they must sink :—Simon’s fear in 
the presence of the wonder-working Messiah. ‘‘ Fear not, from this time 
forward you shall catch men.” 

The thoughts within the picture. What are they? Think of the 
parable already quoted where the kingdom of heaven is compared to a 
net,—‘‘ casting the net’’ is bringing its influence to bear on men, 7.e. the 
preaching of the gospel: the deep sea is the world, where there are fishes 
of all sorts, men of every nation, language, character, religion. So the 
direction to Simon means ‘ preach the gospel to the world:’’ Simon’s 
unwillingness represents the Jewish narrowness of one section of the early 
Church which shrank from lettingin the Gentiles, though they had found they 
did not make much progress among the Jews: the rent in the net is the 
schism nearly caused in the Church through the Mission to the Gentiles 
(in a similar symbolic story, Fohn xxi. 11, later still, when the danger has 
passed away, the net is not broken): the multitude of fish means the 
success of Christianity among the Gentiles. 

These are great thoughts, and the story which contains them thus 
gains anew meaning. But we must try and learn to distinguish narra- 
tives like these of later growth, from narratives of actual fact about Jesus 
himself. 
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INFANT CLASS LESSONS. 


BY AUNT AMY. 


A Frew Worps To THE TEACHER.—I. The following lessons are 
simply ‘‘in the rough,’’ and for the filling in, I do not refer you to books, but 
to yourselves. Instead of giving a quarter of an hour’s preparation just be- 
fore the lesson, I ask you to give a quarter of an hour after your lesson to 
prepare for the following Sunday. It will not take longer than that to 
learn the four lines of the hymn and to go carefully through the lesson. 
Then at odd moments during the week—we all have these when we are 
out walking, or when we are getting up or going to bed—just think out 
your lesson, clothe the outline story in whatever manner you like, throwing 
in as much incident and detail as possible, and give the whole subject the 
benefit of your own individual thought. The four lines of poetry that you 
have learnt will keep that thought in a definite direction. 

2. Learn to use the blackboard. Don’t be afraid because you can’t 
draw ; children are easily satisfied, and will often prefer the crudest out- 
line drawn for them to the best pictures, though these are of course most 
desirable additions. Any teachers wishing to practise a little at home 
may procure sheets of black paper, prepared for the purpose, from Mr, 
Mawer, S.S.A., 37 Norfolk Street, Strand. Price 6d. 

3. Be careful not to speak the name of God too glibly. Lead the 
children on to wonder, to admire, to love His wondrous works, and then 
gradually, and with loving reverence, bid them look up to our Heavenly 
Father as the maker and controller of all things. I have chosen the fol- 
lowing hymn because it well illustrates this gradual development. 

4. Speak as dramatically as you can, and use simple words, and often 
repeat the nouns—children don’t understand the use of pronouns very well. 

5. Make up your mind, before entering your class, that not merely 
will you do your best to give the little ones ‘‘a good time,’ as our 
American cousins would say, but that you mean to have a good time 
yourself. Depend upon it, if you make up your mind to do this, you will 
be pretty certain to succeed in both respects. 


Lesson [. Suspsect,—A Birp. 


Draw a bird on the blackboard, 
asking how many feet and wings, 
etc. it has. (One of the little ones 
might be allowed to put in the dot 
for the eye.) Has a bird anything 
that children haven't got? Wings. 
What have we instead? Arms. (If 
you have a picture, or a stuffed bird, 
it should be shown.) How cleverly 
itis made. Jf we had a lump of 
clay, could we make a bird? No, 
even if we made it in the form of 
one, there would be still its pretty 
feathers—we could not make them ! 
Then, too, we couldn’t make it 
breathe, and eat, and sing. Who 


has heard a bird sing? Could you 
imitate it? Isn’t it strange that: 
such a tiny thing has such a big 
voice 2? How cleverly it is made ; 
even father and mother couldn’t do 
it, could they? Now I want you 
all to repeat a hymn which will help 
us to learn something about a bird. 
A child is listening to a lark, or a 
thrush, or a blackbird perhaps, and 
asks it who taught it to sing. 


“T asked the little joyous bird 
Who taught him how to fly, 
And sing his songs so prettily 
In the bright blue morning sky.” 
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| After first repeating the lines, let 
the children say them after you, over 
and over again. Whenafew children 
know the words perfectly, divide the 
class, if it is a large one, and let 
them act as monitors to the di- 
visions. Thusthe duller scholars will 
get a little individual attention, and 
very soon the lines will be learnt. 
Let all the children now return to 
their places, and once more let them 
all repeat the hymn together. | 

Now let us talk a little more 
about the bird. Who knows what 
he has for dinner? Sometimes a 
worm, sometimes a caterpillar, 
which, if left, might perhaps eat up 
all the leaves of our fruit-trees, so 
that we should get no apples or 
pears. And they eat seeds too. 
Sometimes. a bird will pick up 
some seeds, and fly, far, far away, 
with them in their beaks; then 
as they are flying, perhaps they 
want to sing, and without think- 
ing they open their mouth, and 
down falls the seed. And the seed 
grows where it fell, and if it is 
good seed a beautiful plant will 
spring up. But some birds choose 
the seed of poisonous trees, and 
then, if it falls, a poisonous tree will 
grow out of it. 

Now don’t you think we are all 
something like dicky-birds in this. 
When Tom says ugly words, or 
Mary answers crossly, isn’t it like 
bad seed dropping out of their 
mouth, from which bitter quarrels 


may spring up; but if only gentle 
loving words are allowed to fall from 
their lips, who can tell how much 
good may grow out of them. 

There is a fairy story that tells 
much the same thing. Once there 
were two little girls, one good, and 
one bad. ‘The good little girl was 
sent away from home. So she 
wandered into a wood where she 
met an old woman who set her to 
work in her house. And she worked 
well, and swept out all the corners, 
cleaned the hearth, and washed the 
tea-things so nicely, that when she 
had finished, the old woman sent her 
home, saying,—‘‘ Good child, good 
will come to you.’’ And to her 
astonishment, whenever she spoke, 
pearls and diamonds dropped from 
her mouth! Then the other little 
girl thought she would like such a 
beautiful gift from the fairy, and 
she went to the old woman, and 
offered her services. But she was 
lazy and impudent, and after awhile 
she returned home, her mistress 
calling after her,—‘‘ Bad child, bad 
will come to you.’’ This time the 
gift. was changed, and on her 
uttering the first word some nasty 
toads fell from her mouth, so no one 
would have anything to do with her, 
while her gentle, industrious sister 
was beloved by all. 

Let us learn from the fairy story, 
then, as well as from the bird, to 
‘(TAKE CARE WHAT FALLS FROM 
OUR MOUTHS.” 


We desire to remind parents, teachers and elder scholars that the second 
edition of Prof. Carpenter’s Life in Palestine when Fesus lived is now 


ready, and may be purchased for one shilling. 


It has been carefully 


revised by the author, and its value as a class book is greatly increased by 
the addition of a useful little map. The book is a real treasure to every 
intelligent parent and teacher. There is no better or cheaper book on the 


subject which it deals with to be found anywhere. 


We were glad to hear 


the other day that it has found its way to the far west of America, and 


is highly appreciated there. 


The Sunday School World and its Doings. 


THE VALUE OF DEDICATION SER- 
vices.— Thirty-one young persons, 
mainly from the Schools, were con- 
firmed at the New Meeting House, 
Kidderminster, in December. This 
makes 165 since. 1879, of whom 138 
are regular worshippers to-day. Six 
have died, 16 have left the town, only 
two have joined other congregations, 
and only three are now disconnected 
from any church. This is practical 
testimony to the value of Dedication 
Services and their consequents. 

Sunpay SCHOOL TEACHING AS A 
MEANS OF SELF-IMPROVEMENT. — I 
believe itis a general experience of 
all who have tried any kind of teach- 
ing, that there is nothing which you 
know so well yourself as that which 
you have taught to others. It is when 
you try to communicate anything to 
others that you realise how little you 
know about it. Many here have, no 
doubt, gone through the experience, 
when preparing an address, of finding 
that, although they thought they knew 
the subject well, yet, when they began 
to consider how they would put it be- 
fore an audience, they were able to 
say in five minutes all they knew about 
it, or their knowledge of it was amere 
confused tangle which it required long 
reflection to clear up. But when the 
subject has to be expounded to others, 
and especially to the young, the mind 
is forced to clear up its own ideas, to 
goin search of the information it lacks, 
and to turn the subject round and 
round until it has it completely in its 
own grasp, and ready for communica- 
tion to others. ‘‘There is no subject,” 
said a friend once to me, ‘which I 
know so well as one which I have 
taught to a class, or given an address 
upon.” This is a universal experience. 
—Rev. Fames Stalker, M.A. Address 
delivered at a Teachers’ Meeting at 
Kirkcaldy. 

WuatT THE CHICAGO SCHOOLS ARE 
GOING TO DO.—It is proposed in pre- 
paring the course of lessons for the 
Unitarian Sunday Schools of Chicago 
for 1885, to trace the development of 
the Christian Religion through the 
Apostolic period, following the narra- 


tive set forth in the Acts, correcting 
it in places by the Epistles of Paul. 
The scheme of studies will be nearly 
as follows—the number of lessons 
upon each subjéct to be determined as 
they proceed :—r1. The Church in Jer- 
usalem. 2. The Church in Antioch. 
3. The Church in Ephesus. 4. The 
Churches in Galatia, 5. The Churches 
in Macedonia. 6. The Church in 
Rome. The geographical and histori- 
cal studies that should be pursued in 
connection with the places where these 
early churches were planted cannot 
fail to be interesting to both teachers 
and scholars, while the personal _his- 
tory of the apostles concerned in 
establishing them, and the epistles 
written to them will add to the interest. 
For this year’s work the following 
books of reference are suggested :— 
Life of Paul (Farrar’s, Renan’s, or any 
others); Farrar’s ‘Early Days of 
Christianity ;’’ The Bible for Learners ; 
Davidson’s Introduction to the New 
Testament; Smith’s Bible Dictionary ; 
“The Ideas of’St. Paul,” by Dr. James 
Freeman Clarke. 

THE SunpAy SCHOOLS OF THE 
Worip.—An American paper gives the 
following Sunday School statistics :— 
Number of teachers in the United 
States, 886,328 ; of scholars, 6,623,124. 
In Great Britain and Ireland: teachers, 
5,000,369 ; scholars, 4,615,455. Sum- 
ming up the statistics of this work for 
the world by its six grand divisions, 
we have the following :—In Europe: 
teachers, 550,001 ; scholars, 5,332,813. 
In Asia: teachers, 1,772; scholars, 
38,000. In Africa: teachers, 300; 
scholars, 15,000. In North America : 
teachers, 931,740; scholars, 6,974,454. 
In South America: teachers, 3,000 ; 
scholats,150,000. In Oceania: teachers, 
17,800; scholars, 170,000. Totalin the 
world: teachers, 1,504,613; scholars, 
12,680,267; of which 1,386,697 teachers, 
and 11,238,577 scholars were in Great 
Britain and the United States; and 
it is probable that nearly all the 
Sunday schools in Asia, Africa, South 
America, and Oceania, are due to the 
presence and labours of English- 
speaking people. 


The Evitor’s Letter Bor. 


KRUMMACHER’S PARABLES. Sir,— 
At the annual meeting of the London 
Auxiliary S.S.A., Mr. Corkran referred 


in terms of praise to aformer publica- | 


tion of the.S.S.A.,—‘&Krummacher’s 
Parables.” I have since had a look at 
the volume, and I cannot help feeling 
that there is some truth in what .Mr. 
Corkran said. Unfortunately the “ get 
up” of the book is not attractive. 
Could not the Association bring out a 
new and more attractive edition? The 
more recent publications of the Society 
have had the advantage of good paper, 
type, and binding, and if these were 
given to the Parables, | cannot help 
thinking they would still be found use- 
ful—A Lonpon TEACHER. [No doubt 
the Committee will consider this sug- 
gestion.—ED. | 

PERPETUAL LEAKAGE.—Mr. Geo. 
Eyre Evans writes:—Last autumn 
whilst spending an enjoyable rest and 
holiday in the Lake Country, in com- 
pany with some of my valued workers 
and elder scholars, we wandered down 
the side of Wastwater, and sat down to 
lunch on the banks of a stream which 
ran out of thelake. ‘‘ Ah,” said one, 
‘perpetual leakage! The lake is a 
Sunday School, and these running 
waters are like the big boys and girls 
who continually leave it.” So our 
conversation turned upon the question 
of retaining our elder scholars. We 
talked about guilds, choirs, libraries, 
bands, clubs and classes. We want- 
ed to get hold of something that 
would help both teacher and taught to 
regard the school as a centre of use- 
fulness, and as a pleasant home where 
at all times “something would be 
going on.”—[Mr. Evans then gives a 
few hints about the formation and use 
of these institutions. He concludes 
by quoting the very excellent advice of 
a fellow-worker, now gone to his rest : 
—‘‘ Without self-sacrifice you can do 
nothing, Jove your scholars and your 
work, else you cannot expect to retain 
the elder ones.”—ED. | 

ADVERTISING THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Hevper. Sir,—I observe you speak 
about the Committee having made an 
estimate about the sale of the S.S. 


Helper. I hope they have not been 
disappointed. If other ministers 
would do as our minister did, advertise 
it from the pulpit, and also talk to the 
teachers about it, the sale would soon 
be doubled. Sixty copies were order- 
ed in consequence of the effort made 
at our school and chapel.--A COUNTRY 
TEACHER. [We commend this ex- 
ample to others. The sale has been 
greater than the committee antici- 
pated ; and, for the sake of the cause 
and for the credit of the Association, 
we hope it will continue to increase. 
Mr. Mawer has still some copies of the 
January number in hand.—Eb. } 

BaNnpDs oF Hope. _ Sir,—Many 
teachers feel the great importance of 
Temperance work among the young, 
and it must have been gratifying to 
them to find from your prospectus that 
a paper on Bands of Hope would 
appear in the S.S. Helper. We really 
want a more unsectarian society than 
the Band of Hope Union. Some Uni- 
tarian Sunday Schools are in connec- 
tion with the Union, but it can-hardly 
be satisfactory for them to listen to 
some of the things that are said and 
sung at their meetings. What can we 
do to improve this state of affairs }— 
A BELIEVER IN BANDS OF Hope. 
[We sympathise with the difficulties 
of our correspondent. We imagine it 
would be,better to work your Band of 
Hope quite independently, if you can- 
not find a society whose aims and 
methods are in harmony with your 
own ideas and sentiments.—ED. | 

THE Books OF THE S.S.A. Sir,— 
In selecting books for prizes at our 
little Sunday School, we confined our- 
selves to the publications of theS.S.A., 
and for 16s. or 17s. we got as beautiful 
a set of School Prizes as anyone could 
wish for.—W. Mason, Lewes. 


All MSS., items of news, and literary 
correspondence should be addressed to 
the Editor, 5 Holbeck-road, Brixton- 
road, London, S.W. 


Orders for copies of the Magazine, 
and all business communications 
should be sent to Mr. W. Mawer, 37 
Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C, 


